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At that time reliable information and aeronautical
science were practically non-existent and the pioneer
designer and pilot had only his own meagre experi-
ence, practical judgment and imagination to supply
the necessary data on which to build his machine.
When the plane was ready, and no one could tell
whether or not it was any good, the designer had to
become a pilot and, having no instructor to explain
or give advice, he had to seek flying knowledge by
studying the birds, by playing with models, and again
by relying on imagination. After a crash it was some-
times difficult to know whether the machine was bad
or the pilot had made a mistake, or whether it was
something else. In order to win against such con-
siderable odds, it was necessary to invest every bit of
energy and time. Not eight hours a day, but often six-
teen hours of intense and extreme effort were needed,
and even so the results were anything but certain.
My own ideas and feelings about aviation had
already changed. At the beginning, the work of de-
sign and construction was fun, while the flights in my
own machine were anticipated as delightful thrills*
Now the construction of the planes became serious
work. Still more so was the flying. I had learned by
theory and practice that a minor deficiency in the
plane or a slight error in piloting, or finally one of
several unknown causes, the existence of which I had
reason to suspect after the event of June goth, could
result in a crash. This was a source of real worry, but
not because of any fear of personal danger. I believed
in my ability to get safely out of such accidents, but
every serious crash would mean an interruption of
flying for several months, heavy expenses, and would